

















Eighth Graders Are 
Reliable 


“Eighth graders aren’t much good 
these days,” snorted the elderly woman. 
“Now, when I was in grade school, we 
girls could be trusted. But girls nowa- 
days i 

The Pathfinder director, to whom she 
was talking, breathed deeply. He didn’t 
like to hear his Pathfinders talked about 
like that. He didn’t think it was true. 

“Let me tell you about a girl I know in 
the eighth grade,” he said at last. 

The woman raised her eyebrows and 
scratched her nose. The director began. 

“Some nights ago our Juniors went out 
to do missionary work, which I think was 
good of them. After the missionary work 
we played games. -Then the parents came 
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to pick up the children. But presently I 
noticed Marie, a fifth grader, still standing 
around. ‘Why don’t you go home?’ I asked. 

““I must phone Grandmother,’ she said. 

“*There is no phone in this building,’ 
I said. ‘You'll have to go to the church.’ 

“But I don’t know where the phone 
is in the church,’ Marie said. 

“I couldn’t leave just then to help 
Marie,” the director continued. “But I no- 
ticed that Rose was still waiting for her 
parents. She’s an eighth grader. ‘Rose,’ 
I said, ‘please take Marie to the churc 
next door and show her the phone.’ 

“Without a word, Rose led Marie away. 
I went on cleaning up. Some time later, 
I thought of the girls again, and I wondered 
why Rose had not returned. I had expected 
her back in not more than five minutes. 

“Then, after fully half an hour, I looked 
up, and there she was. ‘I thought you had 
gone home,’ I said. “What took so long?’ 

“And this is what she told me had hap- 
pened.” The Pathfinder director was talk- 
ing slowly now, to make sure the elderly 
woman heard every word. Her eyes were 
closed. 

“Rose said, ‘First I took Marie to the 
phone in the church. After she had talked 
to her grandmother for several minutes, 
her grandma told her to go to the hos- 
pital and phone from there. Well, that’s sev- 
eral blocks away, and I couldn’t let her 
go there alone, at night. She’s too young. 
So I went with her to the hospital, and she 
called her grandmother again. I sat around 
till they were through, and the grand- 
mother told Marie to go outside and get a 
taxi. So, of course, I went out with her, 
and waited till she got one. Then I came 
here.’ ” 

The elderly woman’s eyes were wide 
open now. “You mean that really hap- 
pened?” 

“Why, sure,” the Pathfinder director said. 

“Well, well,” the elderly woman said. “I 
take it all back. I guess these modern 
eighth graders are reliable too.” 

The director wanted to reply, “That's 
what I was trying to tell you,” but h 
thought he’d better not! 


Your friend, 


iltiive Waar 




















THE BETTER WAY 


ETER is a constant tease. Ever since his 

little sister, Jennifer, was a baby, he has 
taken delight in annoying her. 

One day when Mother was busy telephon- 
ing, Peter decided to have some fun with 
Jennifer and the vacuum. It was a tank-type 
machine. Peter took the hose from the suc- 
tion end and attached it to the end that blows 
air forcefully out. Then, putting the nozzle 
in innocent little sister’s mouth, he turned 
on the switch. But Peter’s trick didn’t turn 


By PEGGY HEWLETTY 


out to be so funny as he had planned. Instead 
of a gust of clean air, the vacuum gave forth 
a great belch of filth and dust that filled 
Jennifer's mouth and throat and made her 
very ill. Of course, Peter was exceedingly 
sorry and frightened, but his regret came too 
late. After severely punishing him, Mother 
thought her boy had learned a lasting lesson. 

But, no, the teasing went on. 
One Monday morning while Mother was 
To page 20 


When Peter climbed down from the tree after his latest me expedition, something cracked in his arm. 
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so queer after all! 


By FRANCES TAYLOR (/ 


wey. Nancy, where did you get such a 
strange idea?” asked Mother, looking up 
from making a red dress for her daughter. 

“Bettie told me. Her grandma gave her 
the idea, although she is not going to try 
it. She says it’s too much work. But I think 
a pillow with everybody's name embroidered 
on it would look so pretty. Some could be 
green, some red, others blue, and we could 
use yellow, purple, and just all sorts of colors. 
I know how to do it, too. We learned in 
sewing class.” 

“Ho, ho! Such a crazy idea,” scoffed Buddy. 
“What a queer sister I have! You won't get 
even one dollar. Now me, I plan to raise 
at least ten.” 

“You do?” asked Nancy excitedly. “What 
a wonderful Investment offering that would 
be. Where are you going to get so much? 
No fair asking Daddy or Mother for it.” 

“What is your mysterious scheme, son?” 
Mother wanted to know. “Do you plan on 
pulling weeds, mowing lawns, planting a 
garden, or what?” 

“No, none of those hard-to-do things. 
I'll figure out something nice that will bring 
in the dollars quick and easy. Everybody in 
the Junior department will open his eyes 
and stare when I bring in my pot of gold. 
You just wait and see. But poor little Nancy, 
I feel sorry for you, child.” 

Grandma pushed her spectacles up on her 
forehead a smiled at her favorite grand- 
daughter. “Honey, I think you have a grand 
idea for raising money. And if you need 
help, count on me.” She picked up her work- 
basket and took out a pencil and paper and 


Buddy decided his sister wasn’t 


; THE CRAZY PILLOW 


wrote something. “This is the way I want my | 
mame on your pillow.” Then she reached 

into a pocket in her skirt and handed Nancy | 
a coin. 

“Oh, thank you, Grandma! Now I have my 
first quarter!” 

Mother went to her pocketbook and took 
out twenty-five cents and handed it to Nancy. 
“I suppose you do not charge more for writ- 
ing a name like mine and your father’s?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t, for it will just be 
Mr. and Mrs. John Smith. I’m so glad! 
Mamma, may I go now to the store and buy 
the floss?” 

“Have you decided on the material for the 
pillow?” asked Grandma. 

“Well, I had not thought about that. What 
do you think would look the prettiest?” 

“Well, when I was a girl it was very popu- 
lar to make quilts and embroider names 
on them like this. Usually we used black 
silk. But for a pillow you might use white 
or cream muslin.” 

Mother went to the dresser drawer and 
brought out a square of black satin. “How 
do you think you would like this, Nancy?” 

“O Mom, I would love that. See, Grandma, 
how soft it is, and it would look just b-e-a-u- 
t-i-f-u-l with all the bright-colored thread. 
Should the pillow be round or square?” 

“Whichever you like, Nancy,” said 
Grandma. “And, by the way, how do you 
expect to get your money and your names?” 

“Bettie said for me to ask everybody I 
see, even on the street. She thinks folks will 
like to see their names in print, and that 
sometimes the church has an auction and 
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sells the pillow to the highest bidder. That 
way I would get more money. She said, too, 
that sometimes the pillow is sent to a mis- 
sionary in foreign lands. Wouldn't that be 
nice? Or we could send it to Elder Pierce, 
who used to teach in our Sabbath school.” 

“Suppose you lose the money?” asked 
Buddy, still skeptical of his little sister's 
abilities. 

“You must have a special purse for it,” said 
Mother. 

“Yes, and I had better get a special book 
for the names. People are always particular to 
have their names spelled correctly,” said 
Nancy, going to her room for her purse and 
a pencil and notebook. “I'll put your names 
in this purse, Mamma and Grandma. I must 
start to work on it as soon as possible. Shall 
I go to the store now?” 

“Well, er, sis, I would like to see my 
name on the pillow, especially if it is to 
be sent to Elder Pierce,” said Buddy slowly. 
“But, well, 1 don’t have that much money. 
Don’t you make special rates to families? 
All the money I can spare is a dime.” 

“Would you be satisfied with only your 


initials? All I charge for them is a thin dime. 
Think of it, only a dime.” 

“I am afraid Mr. Pierce might not rec- 
ognize my initials. 1 know what! Before you 
finish the pillow I'll give you twenty-five 
cents and you can work my name in full.” 

Nancy was soon hurrying down the street 
to the store. Buddy stood by the window 
wondering what he could do to earn some 
easy money. “Mom, look!” he called. “Sis 
has stopped Bill Dow, and he’s fishing in 
his pocket for money. She’s writing some- 
thing in her little book and putting money 
in her purse. Say, I bet she gets a million 
dollars! Maybe not that much, but she’s 
sure to get a heap.” 

Nancy came home with four more quar- 
ters. “Grandma, I have a dollar and a half 
already,” she exclaimed. 

“What do you tell folks?” Buddy wanted 
to know, a little more respectfully this time. 

“I just rush up to them and say, ‘Mister, 
would you like be me to write your name 
in beautiful colored silk thread on my satin 
pillow? It’s for Investment, to help mission- 

To page 19 


Nancy went right to work embroidering the names on her “crazy” Investment pillow. Bud sneered. 
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MBUMEBI 


VBy NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





CHAPTER 5: A LION AT THE DONKEY KRAAL 








WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Mbumbi was an African boy who was educated in a 
government school for eight years. Later, after he was 
married, he left home to fight in World War I. The 
war over, he returned, to discover that a mission 
station had been built near his village during his 
absence. He found the white missionary and his wife 
(the Africans called them Bwana and Mufumuhali) 
very friendly, and began hauling bricks for them on 
his donkeys. He and his family attended Sabbath school 
a few times, but they had no intention of changing 
their religion. 


| oe and his family had lived on the 
mission about a month, and had at- 
tended Sabbath school and church quite 
faithfully. But they came more to please the 
Bwana than to find truth. One Sabbath morn- 
ing after the church service, Mufumuhali 
stood watching the congregation as it di- 
vided itself into two parts: those who were 
in the baptismal classes and those who were 
either church members already or were only 
interested visitors. The baptismal group went 
back into the church for study, while the 
others visited under the trees or started their 
homeward way. 

It seemed to Mbumbi that he did not 
really belong to either, and yet he wanted to 
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join one group or the other. Mufumuhali 
noticed his dilemma, and stepping quietly 
to his side, asked, “Mbumbi, don’t you really 
think you would enjoy going inside with 
the baptismal class? You needn't join, but 
you might like the study today.” God was 
using her to touch Mbumbi'’s heart. 

Without a word he entered. Mufumuhali 
breathed a prayer as she clasped her little 
girl’s hand and started for home. 

About an hour later there was a knock 
on the door. Upon answering it, Mufumuhali 
found Mbumbi standing there. 

“Yes, Mbumbi, what is it?” she asked. 

“Madam, do you have a minute to spare?” 
he began. 

“Of course. Come in.” 

“I haven’t eaten food yet, madam, but I 
can’t eat until I have had this thing settled.” 

“I’m sorry Bwana is away today, Mbumbi, 
but I will help you if I can. What is your 
question?” 

“Is Saturday really the Sabbath?” he asked, 
looking Mufumuhali straight in the eyes. 
“The evangelist taught it to us today from 
the Bible. I know that the Bible teaches tha 
the seventh day is the Sabbath, but we have 
always been taught that Sunday is the sev- 
enth day. Now how can Saturday be the 
seventh day?” 

“I can well understand how this is puz- 
zling you, Mbumbi,” said Mufumuhali, 
kindly. “You see, we were puzzled too when 
we began learning the Selozi language, for 













































it teaches just as you said, that Monday is 
day number one, Tuesday is day number two, 
Wednesday is day number three, and so on 
until Sunday is day number seven. But before 
we go further, let me ask you a question. 
When you were in the army, what day was 
number seven?” 

Mbumbi thought for a few minutes before 
he answered. 

“Oh, I see,” he said. “The world calendar 
says Saturday is the seventh day, but our 


orld calendar must be the right one, but 


Bros says Sunday is. I know that the 


what happened to get us Balozi all mixed up 


like this?” 

“I am so glad you read and understand 
some English, Mbumbi, for I have just the 
thing to show you why this has happened,” 
replied the Mufumuhali, stepping over to her 
bookcase and picking up a small black book. 
On its cover Mbumbi could read “Selozi 
Grammar by Jowett.” Mufumuhali opened it 
to the lesson on the days of the week. 

“This is our grammar book, and there is 
a very interesting footnote on this page. 
Please read it out loud for us both to hear.” 

““Through a mistaken idea,” read 
Mbumbi, “‘the early missionaries taught 
that Monday was the first day of the week, so 
that Sunday would be the seventh-day Sab- 
bath of the Bible.’” “O madam,” he added, 
horrified, “my poor people. It is a deliberate 
deception.” 

“Yes, Mbumbi,” said Mufumuhali sympa- 





thetically. “That is why we have established 
this mission here—to show you all the truth 
and light. I hope that you and Ma Lichila 
will see your way clear to accept the Bible 
Sabbath. God brought you to us so that 
you might have just this opportunity.” 

Mbumbi came to work a few mornings 
later very much the worse for a night of 
drinking. Mufumuhali was much upset! 

“Just when we think that he has taken 
his stand, this has to happen,” she mourned. 

“But he must learn a step at a time, dear,” 
Bwana comforted. “He can’t be expected 
to know all our doctrines at once. Give him 
time. The Bible says to ‘grow in grace.’ It 
doesn’t teach that people will understand 
all the doctrines instantly.” 

But that drinking party had been a bless- 
ing in disguise. And it had been a real test 
—for one man. Mbumbi had long admired 
the head teacher of the mission school, a fine 
man named Daniel, but he determined to 
find out just how sincere Daniel really was, 
so he invited Daniel to go to a big feast 
that was being held in Mbumbi’s father’s 
village. 

It was a great honor for Daniel to be in- 
vited to a chief's feast, and he went, not 
knowing that he had been invited to be 
tested. He ate what foods he could eat at 
the feast, refusing the pork, tobacco, and 
beer that was offered. He respectfully ex- 
plained to the chief that Seventh-day Advent- 
ists did not use these things. 


A lion had got wind of Mbumbi’s new colt, and in the darkness he paced around the kraal where it lay. 
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“But no one in this crowd is an Advent- 
ist,” said Mbumbi, “so they'll never know. 
We certainly won't tell them, will we fel- 
lows?” 

Everyone agreed to keep the secret, but 
Daniel explained that it was not the other 





SPRING 


\/By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


“Spring,” called the bluebird, 
“Spring,” said the trees, 
“Spring,” sang the brooklet, 
"Spring," hummed the bees, 
"Spring," chirped the robin, 
“Spring,” cawed the crow, 
“Spring,” whispered pussy willows 
All in a row. 


“Spring,” sighed the green grass, 

“Spring,” smiled the flowers, 

“Spring,” tapped the raindrops 
In the April showers. 


“Spring,” echoed Mary, 
“I'll not stand apart, 

I'll join the glad chorus, 
For Spring's in my heart!" 


Adventists that must not know, but God 
up in heaven who sees and knows every- 
thing. He is the One who must not see sin 
in his life. This was all very new to them. 

When the dancing and revelry began, 
Daniel excused himself, explaining that as 
a Christian he could not be present for these 
festivities, but he thanked the chief for the 
honor he had bestowed upon him in asking 
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him to the feast. Then, alone, he walked 
out of the chief's village toward home. Un- 
knowingly, he had passed the test. 

Mbumbi determined then and there that 
Daniel's religion was worth while. If it made 
a man willing to give up things that he could 
enjoy, and stand proudly before great men 
in its defense, then Mbumbi wanted it, too. 
Daniel did not know it, but a second man 
left the dance that night—Mbumbi! 

“But how do I know that God bothers 
with a fellow like me, madam?” Mbumbi 
asked Mufumuhali one day. 


“He will prove it to you someday, 


Mbumbi,” she replied. “Perhaps sooner than 
you expect.” It was sooner than she expected, 
too. 

When Mbumbi went to his donkey kraal 
the next morning to get his donkeys for 
their work, he found a newborn colt stand- 
ing on wobbly legs beside its mother. 
Mbumbi was pleased, then a line of worry 
formed between his eyes. Now he must fix 


the kraal extra strong. The lions had been | 


about that part for several nights, and if 
they got wind of this new colt, they would 
be right there. But in the rush of the extra 
work which the Bwana’s absence always 
brought, he forgot about it until it was too 
late that night to do anything. He spoke 
of the danger to Mufumuhali as he passed 
her on his way home. 

“God understands, Mbumbi, that you have 
been doing your own work and Bwana’s, 
too. Ask Him to take care of the donkeys 
tonight, and tomorrow you must fix that 
kraal first.” 

So both Mufumuhali and Mbumbi prayed 
for the donkeys. 

The stillness of the night was broken by a 
terrific roar. At first, Mufumuhali thought 
the lion was right in her room, maybe right 
on her bed! But lions fool one that way. Still 
it was near. She listened as only one can 
listen who is conscious of real danger and 
knows that no help is near. “O heavenly 
Father,” she prayed, “protect us. And do take 
care of Mbumbi’s donkeys. Show him that 
You care for him.” But even as she prayed, 
she could hear the lion right outside the 
house. There is no mistaking the cough- 
cough-cough sound a lion makes as he 
searches for his prey. 

Then there was the nervous bray of the 
donkeys in their kraal; another cough-cough- 
cough of the lion; then all was still. Not 

To page 21 





















































The Ram That Committed Suicide 
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By L. R. CALLENDERV 


OB heard a short, low bleat behind him, 
and knew all too well what it meant. 
But it was too late to escape. The next in- 
stant an irresistible impact from behind lifted 
him a foot off the ground! 

He picked himself up hastily and scram- 
bled onto the nearby farm wagon. Woolly, 
our pet ram, stood looking at him for a 
moment with his big, beautiful brown eyes 
and then returned as usual to his grazing, 
as if he was not the least bit interested in 
Bob. In fact, he seemed to have completely 
forgotten him. But the moment Bob thought 
it was safe to get down, and started to leave 
the wagon, Woolly looked up menacingly 
with a low “Baa-a-a-a,” and Bob climbed 
quickly back to safety, while the old ram 






































returned to his feeding, still watching Bob. 

This was a game Woolly loved with all 
his heart and played with great enthusiasm 
at every opportunity, much to the embar- 
rassment and anger of my two younger 
brothers, who were very much afraid of the 
ram’s big horns. Woolly was much loved by 
the rest of the family, with whom he was 
as gentle as a lamb. He knew whom he could 
bully and whom he could not. He had tried 
his bulldozer pranks with me a few times, 
but a big foot planted squarely between those 
brown eyes soon discouraged such attempts. 
He knew, however, that Bob and Callie 
would run, and that was what he loved. 

Woolly’s practical jokes at first amused the 
family. But they grew with the passing weeks 
to be a major problem. One evening Callie 
went across the field to the orchard, which 
was over a slight hill, to get a water jug that 
had been left behind. 

He failed to return in time for supper. 
Mother called to Father, “Maybe you should 
go and see where Cal- 
lie is. I fear Woolly 
has gotten after him. 
The ram is out in that 
field today, you know.” 

Sure enough, just 
over the hill, Father 
found Callie flat on 
his back yelling for 
help and hanging tight 
to Woolly’s horns to 
keep him from butting 
To page 17 


There was a low bleat be- 
hind him, but before Bob 
could escape, he felt him- 
self lifted into the air! 














/By SALLIE 


OMEHOW Pat felt he knew, even before 

he turned the corner of sixth street, that 
the bike wouldn’t be there. One glance as- 
sured him he had been right. The bike 
wasn’t standing on the sidewalk where he 
had left it Tuesday evening. Of course, he 
realized, it never should have been left on 
the front sidewalk to begin with. He kicked 
at a small rock and pouted when he recalled 
the many times Dad had reminded him, 
“Pat, money for that bike didn’t grow on 
trees. Put it in the garage or someone else 
will be riding it.” 

Pat wondered about that now. Evidently 
someone else was riding it. For Tuesday eve- 
ning after he had come back from playing 
ball in the vacant lot, he had decided to 
ride over to Bob’s house and see if they 
could do homework together. But when he 
had looked out on the walk after supper, 
there was no bike. Pat had walked to Bob’s 
that night, and he had been walking to 
school the rest of the week. He didn’t men- 
tion the missing bike to anyone, least of all 
to Mom or Dad. Wednesday morning he 
had gotten up extra early to make his paper 
route on foot before schooltime. 

Then he had made a thorough search all 
around the house, in the shrubs, around 
neighbors’ garages and outbuildings. Any- 
where he could think of where someone 
might have hidden his bike, he searched. 
Only, no bike! It wouldn’t do to tell Dad 
or Mom. They would just say, “I told you 
so!” Even if he mentioned it to Captain 
Emmet down at the police station, there 
would be a lot of questions like, “Is this 
the first time you've left the bike out?” 
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Why the Bicycle Disappeared 


BRISTOW 


or, “Isn’t a bike a rather expensive item to 
treat carelessly?” 

Pat kicked at another stone. They would 
all have something like that to say. That's 
why he wasn’t going to give them a chance. 
He'd walk and save every penny he could. 
Then when he could buy a used bike, he 
wouldn’t have to listen to them say, “I told 
you so.” 

Dad was out of town during the daytime, 
and at night he was too busy to notice about 
the bike. Mom was busy too, mending and 
pressing clothes for the Korean relief box, 
so she didn’t notice that he started for school 
on foot each morning. 

Then on Friday, Julie caught up with him 
as they neared school. “How come you're 
walking, Pat? I didn’t know you walked 
anywhere since you got that nice bike for 
your birthday.” 

Pat shrugged, but didn’t look at her. “Oh, 
I don’t mind walking. It’s good exercise.” 

Julie laughed. “Have you heard about 
Ted?” she asked. “He says he’s taken an 
evening paper route out in the Hamilton 
addition. I couldn’t have believed he would 
ever walk that far.” 

Pat sighed. “I’m sure I wouldn't. That’s 
miles away. Even with a bike I wouldn’ 
want to go that far.” 

“That’s what I said to him, and he said 
he had a bike now. Not a new one, but 
one nice enough for delivering papers and 
running errands. He’s really proud of it.” 

Pat thought about that several times dur- 
ing classes. If Ted had managed to get a 
used bike, he could get one too. If only he 
could save enough to buy it before Mom 




















and Dad found out what had happened! 

Pat was making his way home from school 
that evening when a familiar car drove up 
beside him. “Hi, Dad!” he exclaimed, and 
climbed in eagerly beside his father. “I 
thought you were still in Millford.” 

“I got through early. Look Pat, your 
Mother and I are due at the Walkers’ in 
an hour, and I have some papers that must 
be delivered to Mr. Jenkins. How about 
hopping on your bike and taking them over 
for me?” Then before Pat could answer, 
Dad was asking, “How about that? Why 
aren't you on your bike now? Since when did 
you start walking to school? I thought you 
liked that bike so much.” 

“Oh, I do.” Pat worried about saying it 
just right. “But I decided to walk today.” 
Then quickly, before he had to add any more 
explanation, he promised, “Ill deliver the 
papers to Mr. Jenkins for you, Dad.” Even 
as he said it, he thought of the long walk, 
for the Jenkins home was in that new Ham- 
ilton addition. 

His feet hurt just thinking of all those 
long blocks. He waited until his father went 
into the house, then started out. There was 
really no hurry. But Pat felt like hurrying. 
He wanted to get away from anyone who 





might ask, “Well, Pat, what are you doing 
away out here on foot? I thought you had 
a nice new bike.” 

Pat cut corners, hurrying as fast as his legs 
would go. He was just turning up the walk 
to the Jenkins house when he spotted Ted 
coming down the lane, throwing evening 
papers in front of the houses. Then suddenly 
Pat stopped walking and didn’t even move. 
What was it Julie had said? “Ted has a used 
bike.” Sure, it was used all right. Pat was 
as certain as anything! He knew who had 
used it! 

There were the familiar red paint and the 
brown leather seat cover. Ted stopped to 
talk to him, and Pat was even more cer- 
tain, for there were his initials carved with 
his knife under the handle bars. Pat felt 
around until he found them. Of course Ted 
wouldn’t know. He hadn't gotten the letters 
very even and just looking at them they 
probably looked like scratches, but Pat knew 
well enough he had put them there. 

Ted seemed surprised at Pat’s inspection 
of the bike. “Pretty good, isn’t it?” he asked. 

Pat’s fists were clenched and his palms 
felt sweaty. He laid Mr. Jenkins’ papers on 
the grass, then turned to make a grab for 

To page 19 


Ted picked up the twisted bike and was surprised to find it quite new. A little work, and a few spare 


parts from the bicycle shop should fix it up, he reasoned, and he could use it on his paper route. 








WE SPENT days on end planning our 
trip—Mr. V, my Sunday school teacher, 
Hunter M, my chum, and I. In the basement 
of Mr. V’s house the flat-bottomed boat took 
shape. It was flat-bottomed, necessarily, be- 
cause the Platte River is somewhat shallow 
in spots. As we were to find out later, the 
shallow spots, made up of ever-shifting sand 
bars, were often river wide in extent. The 
boat was about sixteen feet long, made 
according to pattern, and as lovely a boat 
as three amateurs could build. Every spare 
moment and many moments that were not 
spare, were spent in Mr. V’s basement. My 
report card for that particular month was 
not all that doting parents expected it to 
be. How could it be, when all that we 
thought about, talked about, and dreamed 
about no less than twenty-four (or was it 
twenty-five) hours a day was boats? 

Our plan was this: as soon as school was 
out in June, we would start down the south 
fork of the Platte River from Denver, meet 
the north fork of the Platte in Nebraska, 
cruise along to the muddy Missouri, then 
meet the mighty Mississippi, and speed on to 
New Orleans. I had never been especially 
fond of the study of geography. It was all 
right in its place, but its place was common- 
place, to my way of thinking. Now my in- 
terest in geography quickened. Every hamlet 
and village along the Platte to the mouth of 
the Mississippi was charted, the miles be- 
tween cities were computed. The study of 
geography leaped into first place, as far 
as my interests were concerned. Unfortu- 
nately for my report card, at this particular 
time the class was studying the geography 
of Asia or Africa, while my study was con- 
fined to the rivers of the Western plains of 
North America. 

Spring vacation came in the month of 
March. Someone suggested that we make a 
trial trip during spring vacation, just to get 
the feel of the river. After all, to navigate 
successfully even a sixteen-foot boat takes 
a little experience. Feverishly we awaited the 
day of liberation from the drudgery of the 
schoolroom. Adventure never called more 
sweetly to anyone than it did to the three 
landlubbers who would soon be sailing mer- 
rily down the river. At last the favored day 
arrived. The boat was wheeled down to the 
riverbank. 

The boat was loaded, and when I say 
loaded, I mean loaded. Everything was in it 
that we three mariners felt we needed in 
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Adventure on the river in a flat-bottomed boat. 





Down the Platte 


the way of equipment. In addition there were 
many things our fond parents thought were 
necessities. Parents had a way of always get- 
ting in the way when we planned some- 
thing unusual. Why should they be so 
anxious, so concerned, so worried about us? 
Perhaps it was because they loved us more 
than we realized. They insisted on warm 
underclothes, a heavy overcoat, etc., etc., etc. 
Hunter’s father, who was a school principal 
in one of the elementary schools of Denver, 
was equally insistent. So 
the boat was loaded. 
Among other things, my 
dad ordered that, in ad- 
dition to my good shoes, 
I must take an old pair, 
slice off the tops and 
wear them while in the 
boat, just in case I had 
to swim to shore from an 
overturned boat. These 
queer-looking things were 
easy to toss off, and I 
faithfully promised to 
wear them, and dutifully 
did. 

Sailing down the river 
was a delightful experi- 
ence for the first two 
miles. We were happy as 
larks. We should have 
been as happy as fishes, 


All that dreadful night we 
took turns keeping wood on 
the fire so as not to freeze 
in the snow. The turned-up 
boat gave us but little shelter. 








atte to the Mississippi-ALMOST ! 


not as birds, for with staggering suddenness 
something happened. The river narrowed 
down to a small, deep, and swiftly moving 
stream. For this we were not prepared. Nor, 
as we were swept by the current toward the 
bank of the river, were we prepared to cope 
with some heavy timbers driven into the 
ground and sloping upward toward the bank. 
Nor were we aware that at this particular 
spot a large sewer pipe emptied its dirty, 
polluted contents into the river. 








By VARNER J. JOHNS 


We had oars. Theoretically, we knew how 
to use them. Experimentally, we knew noth- 
ing about them. We were as helpless as 
though driven through the rapids of the 
Colorado River. The boat, striking the tim- 
bers with full force, was tilted upward. It 
turned on its side and filled with water. Into 
the swiftly moving (and not too pure) water 
went the three of us and all our belongings, 
including my pair of good shoes. The good 
shoes I never saw again. Ironically, the old 

















ANGEL WING 


By O. J. ROBERTSON © 


A lily is a pretty thing, 

As soft and white as angel wing. 

A golden bud and emerald leaves; ra 4 
1 am so glad that flowers like these 

Bloom to brighten the early spring, 


When hearts are gay and voices sing! 


Color the leaves and stalks green, center of flower 
orange. 








sliced-off shoes clung to my wet feet, and 
would not come off. 

At long last the boat was righted and we 
salvaged our bedding and some of the cans 
of food. The bread, the butter, the cookies, 
and all the “what-nots” were swept down 
the river to the delight, 1 suppose, of the 
catfish. Fortunately, our skipper, Mr. V, had 
carried matches in a waterproof case. On a 
sandy shore we built a fire, washed our 
clothes in somewhat cleaner water, and gath- 
ered warmth from the fire as best we could 
while our clothes were drying. There were 
no houses or people in sight. There were 
no boats on the river, probably never had 
been any since the days when the Indians 
sailed down in their light canoes. The sun 
was shining brightly. After several hours 
we were on our way once more, the boat 
not nearly so heavy as it had been. That 
night we opened a can or two of beans, built 
a fire, turned the boat on its side as a pro- 
tection against the wind, and slept on the 
ground, our dried-out blankets wrapped 
around us. 

Bright and early the next morning we 
were On our way, not quite so merrily, how- 
ever, as the day before. Somehow, things 
were not going exactly as we had planned. 
The geography maps hadn’t told us of the 
barbed-wire fences strung across the river 
by the ranchers to keep their cattle from 
straying. The boat could sweep under the 
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wire. Not so the passengers. To struggle with 
the barbed wire, holding the boat back and 
the wire up until we could duck under, was 
no fun. 

In our imagination we had pictured the 
Indians sailing down the river. Their canoes 
were light. There was no barbed wire to | 
tear their hands and provoke their tempers. 
We met the barbed-wire fences with annoy- 
ing frequency. Something else was not in 
our planned program, too. 

The winter snows had not yet begun to 
melt. The river, in places, widened out and 
became shallow. Time and again our boat 
struck, and stuck on a sandbar. There was 
only one thing to do—get out and push the 
boat. The water was cold—icy cold, fresh 
from the snow-capped hills. By the time we 
had tested our strength at pushing our boat 
through it, our spirits were as low as the 
temperature of the river. 

Our meals were easily prepared. All we 
had to do was to build a fire on the river 
bank, open a can of beans, and eat. Beans 
for breakfast, beans for dinner, beans f 
supper, beans, beans, nothing but beans! 
After all, we were now “sailors,” so why 
not eat “navy” beans? One encouraging 
thing, our supply of cans was running low, 
which, in turn, was a bit discouraging. 

March is a month of uncertainty. The 
sun may shine, or it may not; the winds 

To page 17 
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FIG.1 
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Down the Platte to the 
Mississippi—AI|most! 


From page 14 


may blow, or they may blow harder; the 
snow may, yes, it snowed. All afternoon it 
snowed. And to get stuck on a sandbar, get 
out in the water, with the snow coming 
down, is no picnic. Even the sliced-down 
slippers felt good when my feet got into 
them again. Moreover, there were no cabins 

our boat, no windshields. The snow was 
@:: us and over everything we had in the 
boat. That night we built a fire, tipped the 
canoe on edge, and lay down in the snow to 
sleep. All night long it snowed; all night 
long we took turns keeping wood on the 
fire. And so we worried through the long, 
cold hours of darkness. 

On the map, rivers look like roads. Ap- 
parently they move in a fairly straight 
course. The man who made the geography 
maps had never seen our river. It wound and 
wound, around and around. Its path looked 
like a combination of the letters s, w, y and 
z. Never did it follow a straight line. We 
had no way of knowing how far we had 
traveled. It seemed like a hundred miles or 
more. We didn’t know. But the morning of 
the third day we almost shouted for joy. 
As we rounded a bend in the river, there 
ahead of us was a town. It proved to be the 
town of Brighton—twenty miles as the crow 
flies (but not as the Platte River runs) from 
Denver. 

Even now I can see in my mind the waiter 
in the little restaurant and hear him say, 
“Baked heart with dressing, roast pork with 
jelly, roast beef with gravy!” I don’t know 
what he thought of us, bedraggled as we 
were. (My feet, to which were still clinging 
the sliced-down slippers, I tucked under the 
table so people wouldn't see them.) What 
we ate I don’t remember; how we ate I'll 
never forget. We were ravenously hungry. 
We didn’t order beans! 

By the time summer vacation had come, 

1 thoughts of a trip to the Mississippi had 

nished from our minds. The majestic peaks 
of the Rockies were calling us. Boats had 
lost their appeal; the river had lost its lure. 


Not long after, another and different ex- 
perience came to us. A tent was pitched in 
south Denver. The charts of strange-looking 
beasts, the prophetic symbols, the earnest 
preaching, fascinated us. We learned things 


we had never known before. From that day 
to this the very thought of “roast pork” and 
a lot of other things I used to eat sickens me. 
It wasn’t long until the Saturday ball games 
and hikes to the hills were replaced by Sab- 
bath school and missions of mercy. My life 
was changed. My plans for the future were 
changed. A few years later my beloved Sun- 
day school teacher accepted the Advent mes- 
sage. He, too, became an Adventist preacher. 
He was none other than Elder H. A. Vande- 
man, the father of Elder George Vandeman. 
Hundreds of souls were won through his 
evangelistic efforts. 


We are sailing along the stream of life. 
Our interest is the rowing of “lifeboats,” the 
saving of perishing souls. There are many 
dangerous channels in the river, many hid- 
den sand bars, many jagged wire fences. 
There are, however, many joyful experiences 
in the great adventure of life. Some of these 
days we hope to enter the harbor of heaven 
—not “almost,” but in very fact. 


The Ram That Committed Suicide 


From page 9 


any more. He could not get up, and he dared 
not turn loose. So long as he held on, he was 
safe. He was one relieved boy when he saw 
Father coming. Fortunately, he was unhurt. 


That night Mother and Father decided 
that the family should get rid of our rough 
pet, but we three older children begged to 
keep him, and even Bob and Callie did not 
want to see him disposed of, much as they 
feared him. 

But Woolly had only two weeks to live. 
In just seven days from the evening we 
voted to keep him, his practical jokes caught 
up with him. I saw it happen. 

I was standing in the back door of our 
farmhouse. Bob was going down the hill to 
the wood pile, carrying a double-bladed ax 
in his right hand. I happened to glance in 
that direction just as Woolly let out his 
warning bleat and struck Bob full force 
behind the knees, lifting him off the ground. 
The ax swung up in the air and down, right 
on Woolly’s back. 

With several short, surprised bleats, 
Woolly turned and ran away, with blood 
turning the heavy wool to a deep crimson. 

To page 19 
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From page 17 


Bob was badly shaken up, but not injured. 

We quickly caught our naughty pet to 
see what damage had been done. There was 
a deep gash about six inches long very 
close to his backbone. Mother got needle and 
thread and disinfectant. She cleaned the 
strands of wool from the wound and dis- 
infected it, then sewed it carefully together. 
In a few days the wound was healed. Woolly 
had learned his lesson at last. There were 

more pranks, but it was too late. A week 

er the old ram with the beautiful brown 
eyes and the big horns lay down and died. 
He had committed suicide. The ax had dam- 
aged his spine. Poor Woolly had become 
the victim of his own practical jokes, just 
as human beings often are. 


The Crazy Pillow 


From page 5 
aries. Maybe the pillow will be sent to Mr. 
Pierce, who used to live here and is now 
a teacher in South Africa.’ 

“Then they are sure to ask if I do it for 
nothing, and of course I tell them I will 
do it for a quarter. They think that’s cheap. 
I don’t believe many folks in this town will 
refuse.” 

That same afternoon Nancy worked the 
names she had already been given. “I daren’t 
let them pile up on me,” she said. 

“If you do get behind, I'll be glad to help 
you,” volunteered Grandma. 

“Thanks, Grandma, but that wouldn’t be 
quite fair. I shall do all the work myself.” 
And she did. 

She started asking for names in February, 
and by April she had four dollars. Then came 
the rush of the closing days of school, and 
she forgot to work on her project. Besides, 
many of her classmates had given her only 
dimes, so the amount did not pile up as fast 
as she had expected. And it took a lot of 
hard work to embroider so many names and 
initials. 

“Bud, when are you starting your Invest- 

ent project?” Nancy asked her brother one 
day. 
“Before too long. When school is out I 
shall think of something.” 

By August, Nancy had five dollars, while 
her brother, two years older, had only a dol- 
lar he had earned from mowing a lawn. 
Then both of them realized time was flying 


and they must work harder, for some of the 
other children were accumulating large of- 
ferings. 

“It is too hot to work or even get out and 
hunt for a job,” was Buddy’s excuse. “When 
the weather becomes cooler, then you will 
see me hustling to get more money than 
you, Nancy.” 

His sister kept jogging right along, and 
by November had eight dollars, with all 
the names and initials on the pillow. “One 
more month to go,” she said. “I must try to 
get more. If only I could get ten dollars.” 

Then came the day for turning in the 
Investment money. Proudly Nancy walked 
to the front with her offering—eight dollars 
and forty cents, the highest amount turned 
in by any of the children in the Sabbath 
school. 

Buddy was in no hurry to present his offer- 
ing. He had only two dollars and ten cents. 
His only consolation was that Nancy, after 
all, was his sister. None of the other fellows 
could say that. “I was sure proud of you this 
morning,” he told her on the way home. 
“And you deserved to have the best offering. 
You worked so hard.” 


Why the Bicycle Disappeared 
From page 11 


Ted’s sweater. “Sure, it’s a good bike! And 
it's mine! You stole it off our front side- 
walk. I know, because I left it there!” 

Ted gazed at him, bewildered. “I did not 
steal it. I found it thrown out on the city 
dump, and didn’t know it was yours. Some- 
one had really wrecked it. I had to buy a new 
chain and foot pedal, have the back wheel 
straightened, and the paint touched up.” 

Pat relaxed his grip. on Ted’s sweater a 
little. “You—you found it—on the dump?” 

“Sure,” he returned. “I can show you the 
bill for having it repaired.” 

Now it was Pat's turn to feel bewildered. 
He tried to think. Here was his bike, his 
beautiful bike. But it wasn’t really his any 
more. Then he glanced down, and saw that 
Mr. Jenkins’ papers had been caught in a 
gust of wind and were beginning to blow 
over the yard. In a second Ted was off the 
bike and helping get them together before 
they scattered along the road. 

When the last one was returned, Pat 
smiled and said, “Thanks. Guess I was about 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Where They Lived / 


By PHYLLIS SOMERVILLE 


Match the name of the person with the city or 
locality with which he is associated, as Jonah— 
Nineveh. 





1. Laban (Gen. 27:43) Reece eee Sodom 

2. Lot (Gen. 13:12) .. Bethany 
3. Lazarus (John 12:1) Haran 

4. Paul (Acts 22:3) . Egypt 

5. Joseph (Gen. 39:1) Tarsus 

6. Boaz (Ruth 2:4) a Ramah 

7. Samuel (1 Sam. 7:17) .. Bethlehem 


Guess Who? 


By MARY J. VINE 


He killed a thousand wicked men, 
Just with a bone, 

And with his hands a lion slew, 
With hands alone. 

He carried off a city’s gates, 
Bar, posts, and all; 

Was none more strong and brave than he, 
As | recall. 

But shall | tell you where he failed 
God’s will to do? 

He chose his friends most foolishly, 
False friends, not true. 

Therefore he had to lose his eyes, 
Even had to die, 

To teach God’s people they might still 
On Him rely. 
Who was he? 


(See Judges 13-16.) 
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to let something else land on the dump 
heap.” Ted didn’t seem to understand, so 
Pat just went on, “Thanks for helping me 
rescue these papers. They are really valuable.” 
Then Ted looked at the bike and seemed 
to want to say something else. Pat said it 
first, “You'd better get going. You still have 
a lot of papers to deliver.” 

Pat watched as Ted swung the paper sack 
over his shoulder and hopped onto the bike, 
the bike that had once been his. As Pat 
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walked back to town after delivering the 
papers to Mr. Jenkins, he had a lot of 
thoughts. Somehow he kept thinking of the 
verse he had read just a few weeks before, 
“Judge not, lest ye be judged.” He had so 
quickly accused Ted of stealing the bike 
when actually Ted had found it. Someone 
had dumped it. Who? Probably they would 
never know that. Pat realized then that he 
was as much at fault as the person who had 
actually stolen the bike. If he had put it 


away and taken care of it, Ted would "@ 


have found it on the dump. 

A knock sounded on Pat’s door that night 
just as he was finishing his homework. 

Ted had come! He looked a bit disturbed 
as he came into the house, fumbling with 
his cap. “About the bike, Pat,” he began. “I 
really didn’t know it was yours—” 

“Well, part of it is yours now,” Pat 
laughed as he led his friend into the living 
room. Then he said rather quickly, “How 
about us sharing it? You have the evening 
paper route and I have the morning route.” 

Ted smiled broadly. “Would you mind? 
Just for a few months that is. I’m getting 
a new bike for my birthday. My folks just 
told me when I explained about yours.” 

Pat decided, “Then this will be a partner- 
ship bike.” His arm went about Ted’s shoul- 
der. “I’m glad it was you who found it.” 





The Better Way 


From page 3 

doing the washing, Jennifer got out a pile 
of dolly’s clothes and bedding and set about 
to wash them in a pail. By and by, tiring 
of this, she put the sodden mass into her 
sun hat and ran off to play on the swings. 

Towards evening Mother came across the 
sun hat and its contents. Being especially 
busy at the time she called Peter and asked 
him to kindly hang the little garments up 
to dry. There was a clothesline hung low 
out by the apple tree for Jennifer’s use. 


would be to scatter the clothes all over 
branches of the tree! With some effort 
climbed up and hung a miniature pillow- 
case on the end of one limb, a blue dress on 
another, and so on. It was an odd-looking 
apple tree when Peter was finished! 
Chuckling to himself, he proceeded to 
jump from the lower branches to the ground. 
Wouldn't Jennifer be cross over this! 


But Peter had a plan. What a lark e 
h 

















But just then something went wrong! 

There was a loud crack, and Peter glanced 
behind to see which tree limb he had broken. 
Then, in an instant, he came to the sickening 
realization that the sound of breaking came 
not from the tree but from his own right 
arm, which now dangled quite uselessly in 
his jacket sleeve. 

A cry of “My arm’s broken,” brought 
Daddy and Mother on the run. Then fol- 
lowed a painful trip to the hospital, a two- 


&:: wait, and the uncomfortable setting of 


e bone. 

And Peter's troubles didn’t end there. For 
several nights he couldn’t sleep for the pain 
and the weight of the plaster. 

Besides, the children had long been look- 
ing forward to a vacation on the shore cliffs 
of southern England. Peter lost 85 per cent 
of the fun that weekend because he couldn't 
run and climb, and he had to be on a con- 
stant lookout lest someone jog his injured 
arm. 

Perhaps a bitter lesson or two will teach 
him that kindness pays dividends; teasing 
often backfires. 

Jimmy is another boy who has a little 
sister. 

One evening, not very long ago, the two 
children were warming themselves by the 
open fireplace. Small Margaret was stand- 
ing quite close to the fire—too close. As 
Mother opened the room door, a draught 
caught the little girl's nightgown and sucked 
the hem toward the fire. In an instant, flames 
licked about the terrified child. Jimmy, 
spurred into quick action, grabbed Margaret 
and beat the devouring tongues of flame 
with his bare hands, taking no aotice of the 
pain. Mother ran to the rescue, too, and soon 
Margaret was out of danger. 

Later, when friends and neighbors com- 
mended Jimmy for his bravery in spite of 
badly burned hands, he quietly answered, 
“I was just taking care of her. That’s what 
brothers are for.” 

Juniors, which are you—a Peter or a 


s” 


Mbumbi 
From page 8 


another sound was heard until the welcome 
heralds of a new day announced its safe ar- 
rival. 

There was no need for alarm clocks that 
morning. Mbumbi and his family were up 
and out at the donkeys’ kraal before it was 
entirely light. Mufumuhali was there shortly 
after, and a crowd had soon gathered. 

“See those spoors, madam,” said an ex- 
cited Mbumbi. “They go right around the 
kraal, madam. Right around. The lion could 
have got in anywhere he had wanted to, 
but he didn’t.” 

“No, Mbumbi, he didn’t,” replied Mufu- 
muhali. “God answered our prayers. Yours, 
Mbumbi. Who says He is not interested in 
you and your little problems? And I want 
you to look at the size of those spoors, 
Mbumbi,” she added, kneeling on the sand 
and spreading her span across one of the 
lion footprints. “My span from my thumb 
to the end of my little finger is eight inches, 
Mbumbi, and I can’t reach across that spoor 
at its widest point. I should have liked to 
see that lion. He must have been a huge fel- 
low. He could have easily leaped your kraal 
fence in a bound, but he didn’t, Mbumbi. 
He didn’t.” 

“No, madam, he didn’t,” said Mbumbi 
softly. “God has passed His test, just as 
Daniel passed his. Now I surrender. I want 
to pass my test, too.” 

Mufumuhali’s eyes were moist, but the 
tears were tears of happiness. 

“Yes, Mbumbi has passed, too,” she said 
to herself as she watched him reach in and 
pat the colt’s moist nose. “Mbumbi has 
passed.” 

(The end) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IV—Solomon's Message for the Youth of Today @ 


(APRIL 23) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: Ecclesiastes 8:11-13; 12:9, 13, 14. 


Memory Verse: “Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments: for this is the whole duty of man. 
For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil” (Ecclesiastes 12:13, 14). 


Guiding Thought 


When we hear the name of Solomon we think 
of a man gifted in many ways. We think of a very 
wealthy man, a great king, of the builder of the 
most glorious Temple that ever stood, of a very 
wise man. Solomon was certainly one of the great- 
est men that ever lived. But his riches have faded, 
his kingdom has vanished, his Temple lay in ruins 
many centuries ago—only his God-given wisdom 
remains to speak to us today. 

After many varied experiences of life Solomon 
finally found that true happiness comes from 
serving and obeying God. So he devoted his last 
days to writing proverbs, to particularly warn the 
youth who should come after him that to seek the 
pleasures of this world is only vanity. His God- 
given message to us today is that we should keep 
the commandments and remember that whatever 
we do now will come in review before God in 
the day of judgment. 


SUNDAY 


The Words and Wisdom of Solomon 


1. Solomon was a great man in many ways—a 
great king, a builder, a successful businessman, 
a naturalist of repute, a philosopher. He is also 
famous as the author of most of the book of 
Proverbs, of the Song of Solomon, and of Ecclesi- 
astes. How many proverbs and songs did he 
write? (1 Kings 4:32.) 

NorTe.—“‘As the years went by and Solomon's 
fame increased, he sought to honor God by adding 
to his mental and spiritual strength, and by con- 
tinuing to impart to others the blessings he re- 
ceived. . . . Solomon’s divinely inspired wisdom 
found expression in songs of praise and in many 
proverbs.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 33. 
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2. What was the kernel of his teachings? 
(Prov. 1:7.) 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 34, 
paragraphs 1-3. 


MONDAY 


Solomon’s Mistake 


3. As Solomon’s influence and prosperity in- 
creased he began to rely more on his own wis- 
dom, instead of looking to God for guidance as 
he did in his early years. Thinking to establish 
friendly relations with other countries, what did 
he do that was contrary to God’s instruction? 
(1 Kings 3:1-3.) 

4. To what did these heathen alliances finally 
lead? (1 Kings 11:4, 5.) 


NOTE.—'‘‘Solomon flattered himself that his 
wisdom and the power of his example would lead 
his wives from idolatry to the worship of the 
true God, and also that the alliances thus formed 
would draw the nations round about into close 
touch with Israel. Vain hope! Solomon’s mistake 
in regarding himself as strong enough to resist 
the influence of heathen associates, was fatal. And 
fatal, too, the deception that led him to hope that 
notwithstanding a disregard of God’s law on his 
part, others might be led to revere and obey its 
sacred precepts.” —Prophets and Kings, p. 54. 


5. Solomon then gave himself up to pleasure 
seeking. He made money. He built beautiful 
homes and planted lovely gardens. But he did 
not find peace that way. After he had done 
everything he could think of to seek happiness 
and pleasure, to what conclusion did he com 
(Eccl, 2:4-11.) 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
68, paragraph 1. 


TUESDAY 


Solomon Regrets His Mistakes 


6. Solomon sincerely repented of the evil in- 
fluence of his life. He could not atone for all 
that he had done, but he did dedicate his life 

















to warning others. What did he set himself to 
do in his later years? (Eccl. 12:9.) 


NOoTE.— "By the spirit of inspiration, the king 
recorded for after-generations the history of his 
wasted years, with their lessons of warning. And 
thus, although the seed of his sowing was reaped 
by his people in harvests of evil, his life-work 
was not wholly lost.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 79. 

7. From his experience what did he say about 
the natural heart of man? (Eccl. 8:11.) 

8. Solomon had observed that those who do 
wrong do not always immediately reap the har- 
vest of their evil deeds. Of what does he warn 


a nevertheless? (Eccl. 8:11-13.) 
For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 78, 


paragraph 1. 
WEDNESDAY 


Solomon Upholds God’s Law 


9. What does Solomon tell us will be the result 
of neglecting to keep the law? (Prov. 28:9.) 

NOTE.—‘‘Without obedience to His command- 
ments, no worship can be pleasing to God.’”—The 
Great Controversy, p. 436. 


10. What did Solomon say the keeping of the 
law will do for us? (Prov. 3:1, 2.) 

NOTE.—“Let all, both old and young, give 
diligent heed to the words penned by the wise man 
three thousand years ago.” —Counsels to Teachers, 


Pp. Fee. 
For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 185, 
paragraphs 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 


Solomon Foretells the Coming Judgment 


11. At the end of the book of Ecclesiastes how 
does Solomon sum up our responsibility in this 
life? (Eccl. 12:13.) 


12. What future event does he tell us to re- 
member always? (Verse 14.) 


NOTE.—"Every man’s work passes in review 
before God, and is registered for faithfulness or 
unfaithfulness. Opposite each name in the books 
of heaven is entered, with terrible exactness, every 
wrong word, every selfish act, every unfulfilled 
duty, and every secret sin, with every artful dis- 
sembling. Heaven-sent warnings or reproofs neg- 
lected, wasted moments, unimproved opportunities, 
the influence exerted for good or for evil, with 
its far-reaching results, all are chronicled by the 
recording angel.’—The Great Controversy, p. 482. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 80, 
paragraphs 1, 2. 
FRIDAY 
Bible Search 


Every day the angels are making entries in the 
books of heaven. These will be consulted when our 
names come up for judgment. Find some of the 
records that are being made, in these verses: 


Rey: 20212 .-........... 
SS 
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THOMAS NAST, ARTIST 


From countries far and near the rulers came to Solomon, bringing expensive gifts and kneeling before him. 
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Hooklip, the Rhinoceros, No. 2 ~ By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1955, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 














1. Ticks and flies bothered Hooklip. The ticks would 
get into the folds of his hide and drain nearly a gallon 
of blood a day. Even his horn could not reach them 
all. His only relief was to bathe in a mudhole. 2. As 
he started on the trail he sensed elephants in the 


4. Imagine what it would be like to see everything 
in a fog! To a rhino, men appear “as trees walking.” 
He cannot see them clearly till he is only a few 
yards away. 5. However, the hearing and smelling 
powers of a rhino are quite sensitive. He will stand 











way, but when a rhino heads for water he does not 
let anything stop him. 3. His eyesight is very poor 
and he can see only what is close in front of him. 
He may be afraid, but he has found that bluffing 
works, so when in doubt he will usually charge. 





and listen, then charge toward the sound. 6. Hook- 
lip charged at the elephants in the trail, and they, 
being intelligent animals, had sense enough to walk 
quietly out of the way. They were bigger and 
stronger, but were not anxious to argue with him. 











7. As Hooklip grew older he began to look around 
for a mate. One day he found a young female that 
he thought suitable. 8. The pair were getting along 
nicely till one day another male rhino appeared. 
Rhinos are ordinarily quarrelsome and live alone. 
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Only ones in love can get along. 9. When Hooklip 
smelled the rival rhino coming, he became insanely 
jealous, and thought of nothing but to destroy him. 
The earth rumbled as with a snort of rage he charged 
at the newcomer; his mate watched unconcerned. 








